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UNDERGRADUATE WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Many questions about the Workshop in Elementary Educa- 
tion (Education E495), a course which follows student teaching 
at Indiana University, have been asked by those directly or in- 
directly concerned. This bulletin presents the purposes, pro- 
cedures, and content of this course, since it is recognized that 
the sources of information concerning the course are at present 
limited. 


Purposes 


The teachers in the field who work with the student teach- 
ing program, the students who are to be participants, and the 
faculty who contribute to the workshop activity have requested 
information frequently. The supervising teachers naturally are 
interested in knowing what takes place in this course, since it 
follows the student teaching experience immediately. They de- 
sire to guide the students toward a satisfying participation in 
the workshop. The students, also, need alerting, so that they 
can select from the classroom itself the presentations they wish 
to make to the workshop. The contributing university faculty, 
and many others who train teachers, desire to know the final 
steps necessary to achieve full teacher status. 


Position of the Course 


First, the workshop needs to be located in the pattern 
of teacher preparation. At Indiana University the curriculum 
for elementary education culminates in a professional year which 
follows and grows out of three years of broad general education. 
This training includes a few introductory professional courses. 
During the second year in college, the student plans definitely 
for his professional year. At the present time the professional 
year may begin with the second semester of the junior year or 
be taken entirely in the senior year. The two semesters of 
work include a block of methods courses dealing with language 
arts, social studies, science, and arithmetic, followed by a 
semester of student teaching and the workshop which is the sub- 
ject of this bulletin. 


Student teaching is designed to coincide with the dates 
of the public school calendar, and continues for 14 or more 
weeks of full-day experience in the classroom. Since it begins 
with the public school semester, a period of three or four 
weeks remains for returning to the campus for the workshop 
course. The two courses are separate, although they are 
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essential to each other and are closely connected. The student 
usually receives 12 hours of credit for student teaching and 
one hour of credit for each week spent in workshop study. 


Objectives 


The catalog description of Education E495, Workshop in 
Elementary Education, states that it is "a workshop course for 
elementary school teachers." This statement permits great 
flexibility in the course, directing or limiting it very little. 
It may be construed to include student participation in planning 
the content. 


What, then, is the workshop to do? Since this is the 
final professional course, it is the one to pull together the 
various areas of study. The practice in the field is to become 
integrated with the theory. The questions and problems that 
face the teaching profession are to come to light. The respon- 
sibilities and privileges of being a teacher are to be reaf- 
firmed. All this the workshop must attempt to accomplish. 


There is another need for the integrating potential of 
the workshop. The more than a hundred students making up the 
group have been teaching in that number of classrooms spread 
over the entire state. There have been an equal number of in- 
structors in the student teaching course--the supervising teach- 
ers. The richness of this individualized learning is an asset 
that deserves disseminating. Each first-hand report is a con- 
vincing and effective tool for those who appear to have arrived 
at the "teachable moment." 


The students are placed in cities and towns throughout 
Indiana--in their home towns, if possible. The number of stu- 
dents getting their laboratory experiences in each of these 
centers in 1957-1958 is shown on Figure l. 


Plexibility in the workshop proves to be an asset, be- 
cause the size and needs of returning groups vary. There may 
-be two or three times as many interested in primary as in inter- 
mediate grade teaching, or vice versa. There is a difference 
in the kind of things the second semester students ask about 
and those that are of interest to students who go out in Sep- 
tember. Mid-year graduates also have special needs. 


The elementary faculty sees values in an unstructured 
plan. Areas having been given insufficient attention in pre- 
vious courses may be included; recent issues and promising 
practices may be discussed. Specific guidance in certification, 
placement, graduate study, and personal proficiencies may be 
offered. The readiness of the participants for more mature 
procedures in course work may be utilized. The whole workshop 
can be developed to provide the overview of the candidates whom 
the School of Education is presenting for certification. 


Each semester sponsoring faculty and elected student 
committees work out a statement of objectives that shows the 
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reasons and directions for the course. The following list is 
typical. 


The workshop shall: 

1. Provide activities that, in terms of work re- 
quired and professional worthwhileness, rank well with 
other professional courses of comparable scope and credit 
value. 


2. Draw together student teaching experiences with 
the theories in the methods courses. 


3. Answer questions about placement, licensing, 
and contracts. 


4. Give guidance about administrative relationship 
and professional organizations. 


5. Introduce various workshop procedures. 


6. Attempt to develop each member in fluency and 
confidence in expressing ideas to a group. 


7. Proceed with the freedom and responsibility 
expected of fully accredited teachers. 


8. Provide experiences in various types of grouping. 


9. Enhance and reinforce the values and techniques 
of planning. 


10. Increase the power to evaluate learning experi- 
ences and curriculum materials. 


ll. Give experience in intensive study and writing 
on a selected problem. 


12. Promote wider and deeper acquaintance among 
workshop members and the education faculty. 


13. Increase knowledge of resources for profession- 
al help and teaching materials. 


14. Proceed in a fashion to promote satisfaction 
and pride in being a teacher and to increase awareness of 
what is ethical behavior. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


The student teaching and workshop courses differ from the 
standard college course to such an extent that certain special 
arrangements have to be made. 
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Enrollment 


The student enrolls and pays fees in a somewhat different 
fashion during the student teaching semester. With the Septem- 
ber group, the Director of Student Teaching arranges for enroll-: 
ment in both student teaching and the workshop and for paying 
fees by mail, since these students start teaching before the fall 
semester opens at the University. The February group takes care 


of these matters before leaving the campus at the end of the 
first semester. 


Housing of Students 


During their short-term residence on the campus for the 
workshop following the student teaching, special arrangements for 
student housing have to be made. The University furnishes 
housing during this period if the student wishes. Notice of 
assignment to a University dormitory is not made until a few 
weeks before the student returns to the campus. Special rate 
arrangements are made. 


Time and Space for Workshop Meetings 


Since the workshop meets several hours a day for only a 
few weeks of a semester, special arrangements need to be made. 
The fact that this is their only course obligation makes it 
possible for the students to use available rooms for whatever 
time they are free, The type of activity carried on in the work- 
shop is frequently adjusted to the limitations of space. This 
is a handicap that affects the desired outcomes of the workshop 
experience. The ideal plan of having assigned space to use at 
all hours each day is at present unobtainable. 


Textbook 


A textbook, not usually essential to a workshop, is se- 
lected to serve several purposes. A book is frequently chosen 
that is direct and clear in answering a prevalent attack or 
question about the field of education. Primarily one is chosen 
that rounds out the student's professional library and covers 


an insufficiently touched area. Volumes that deal with evalua- 
tion fit this need. 


The textbook in the workshop is used as a resource for 
group discussion, individual assignments, and experimentation 
with the handling of teaching materials. 
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Staff 


While the workshop requires the same quality of planning 
and direction as do other courses, its brevity and intensity 
exacts widespread faculty involvement. The students in the 
final stages of preparation for teaching deserve wide and per- 
sonal contact with their college teachers. They request rein- 
forcement and expansion of ideas from their previous instructors. 
They ask help in dealing with behavior problems, learning prob- 
lems, and professional relationships. They now see the need for 
ways of working with parents, evaluating learning, and finding 
good instructional materials. The entire School of Education 
is considered a resource that is supplemented by contributions 
from the teaching profession and the University at large. 


Coordinator 


The plans and procedures of the workshop work best when 
centralized in one individual. The person who assumes this 
responsibility fares better if he is familiar with the student 
teaching activities and with the facilities of the University. 
Since the workshop is an all-day activity, the coordinator 
should be reasonably free of other teaching responsibilities. 


The coordinator takes care of pre-workshop correspondence 
with participants, smoothes arrangements for time and space, 
designs the student involvement in workshop procedures, and 
organizes the planning and contributions of other faculty members. 


RELATIONSHIP TO STUDENT TEACHING 


The design of the student teaching semester, with the 
workshop course following the student teaching course, shows 
the dependence of the workshop on the laboratory experiences. 
The student, matured and skilled through his work in the class- 
room, is enthusiastically ready for building on this background. 
The field experience changes student into teacher. The work- 
shop procedures are built upon this growth. 


The student has kept a Log Book during student teaching-- 

a daily record which provides much material although it is not 
intended for this purpose primarily. The day-by-day double 
. entry in the Log Book shows the activities performed by the 

student, with the questions, thoughts, and problems aroused 
thereby. When the college representative visits the classroom 
during student teaching, he reads the entries and notes the 
persistence of certain problems. These are discussed and noted 
for study in the workshop. In addition, the Log Book reveals 
ideas and curriculum materials worthy of sharing, and these 
provide illustrations for use during the workshop. 


Three periodic reports from each student are made to the 
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student teaching office. The last item of this report provides 
space for suggestions for workshop consideration. Many ideas 
are sent in, ranging from broad considerations, such as teacher 
relationships with children and classroom management, to specific 
details such as requisitioning materials and handling phonics. 
These suggestions are compiled from all the reports, and by 
various methods are tackled in the workshop. 


The college representative, while visiting the student 
teacher, also, notes and suggests practices and materials that 
will enhance the campus class. These welcome resources come as 
photographs, tape recordings, teaching devices, child productions, 
bulletin board materials, projects, unit activities, and ex- 
amples of well worked out plans. These materials are presented 
by the student in a setting of explanation and discussion which 
goes beyond mere display. 


The interchange of teaching adventures goes on at high 
pace throughout the workshop in both planned and informal 
fashion. Sharing of ideas, discussion of problems, and com- 
paring of notes reveals how essential the classroom experience 
is. Through these processes, the student appraises his field 
experience and his own ability and broadens and adjusts his 
concepts of teaching. 


THE WORKSHOP IN ACTION 
Learning Group Processes 


Workshop procedure is a new experience in course work 
for most of the enrollees; accordingly, it is helpful to them 
to give them experience in good group processing. This is in- 
cluded soon after the organizing sessions of the workshop. 


Student management of this experience is effective; the 
improvement in group interaction comes pleasantly when the sug- 
gestions arise from within. A committee selects a film, pre- 
views it, and presents the discussion. With the help of a 
manual on group discussion, good standards are set for the work- 
shop. The teacher can use this learning in his classroom. 


Attendance at sessions is more than being present, for 
the active participation of each individual is important. A 
participation report,+ showing the extent and type of activity, 
replaces taking roll. This is received by a student committee 
which summarizes and graphs the data to give back to the work- 
shop. The students then take the next step and suggest improve- 
ments which are well received and get results. 


The reports of each individual are used as a basis for 


evaluating the participation in the workshop, and consequently 
for determining in part the course grade. 


lsee appendix, p. 33. 
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Student Participation 


A cooperating student committee is a necessary and ef- 
ficient assessory to this course, which befits the maturity of 
the students. Student election is a definite way of insuring a 
good committee. This election takes place during student teach- 
ing, so that those chosen can be notified in advance of the 
workshop and can arrive in time to do the pre-workshop planning 
with the sponsoring faculty. This committee has support and co- 
operation from the group, and in turn feels a great responsibil- 
ity toward it. 


The cooperating group takes seriously the problem of in- 
volving each member in the activity gf the workshop. As a re- 
sult, many committees are suggested. The chairmen of these 
committees are selected from the runners-up in the balloting 
for cooperating committee members, because it is felt that the 
students have expressed their confidence in these individuals. 
Usually the membership on the different committees is made up 
of students who wish to work on those committees. 


To unify the workshop activity, a council made up of 
sponsoring faculty, cooperating committee, and chairmen is es- 
tablished. The coordinator arranges for regular and called 
meetings, which occur at times not assigned to workshop sessions. 
Here plans are made and revised, a calendar of events is set up, 
problems are considered, policies are established, and progress 
is evaluated. The group, though rather large, permits leader- 
ship roles to be widely spread and channels of communication to 
be direct. The planning council session prepares the student 
to assume responsibility for the workshop meetings with confi- 
dence and poise. 


The students live through this experience, seeing goals 
and directions constantly assessed and kept in line, appraising 


the effectiveness of planning, and noting the elements of co- 
operation. 


A summary of each general session helps keep a record 
of activities. The notes are mimeographed and distributed as 
a daily news sheet which is presented for perusal and accept- 
ance. This activity is assumed by a large committee, which 
finds that reporting skills are an asset to a teacher. 


The faculty guidance keeps the quality of. planning and 
execution at an appropriate level. The workshop, organized in 
this fashion, places students in all the operational functions. 
Students find that, though it is time-consuming, it is very 
productive in developing poise, good thinking, and high interest. 


2The appendix carries a sample list of committees with a de- 
scription of their duties. See page 31. 
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The Research Paper 


A research paper is one of the major assignments of the 
workshop. It is intended to be a well developed treatise 
growing out of broad critical reading in an area of concern to 
the writer. This requirement is felt to be a profitable way of 
individualizing some of the workshop activity, as well as a 
means of introducing a typical process used in graduate study. 
This task also gives measure of the organizing and writing 
skills of the senior student in elementary education. 


The selection of a topic is given considered attention. 
If the student is to feel personal gain from this extensive ef- 
fort he must choose the area for research. A faculty member, 
in turn, must help him direct his study in profitable channels. 
The problem of bringing the student, topic, and instructor together 
is solved by first surveying and grouping the ideas mentioned 
in the periodic reports. The following topics appear constantly: 


Grouping for Learning 

Working with Slow Learners 

Working with Gifted in the Regular Classroom 
Guidance, Discipline, and Classroom Control 
Providing for Individual Differences 

Working with Parents 

Health Matters of the Elementary School 
Helping Children Work Independently 
Effective Child Study 

Human Relations in the Classroom 


Such a list forms the basis for selection and is sub- 
mitted to the enrollees during student teaching to indicate 
choices. A faculty member assumes responsibility for counsel- 
ling a group of eight or ten who have selected a topic. The 
workshop coordinator arranges the assignment of sponsor and stu- 
dents to groups according to selection of problems. 


Each small group becomes a seminar which meets by appoint- 
ment to discuss and share reading and to clarify ideas. After 
a few sessions each person's special interests evolve and he is 
able to delimit his topic and project an outline. The discussion 
periods also provide time-saving opportunities for instructions 
about the common problems in writing research papers. There is 
need to extend the students' knowledge of library resources. 
The seminar group is valuable, too, in giving the student a 


broad understanding of his problem while pursuing one phase ex- 
plicitly. 


The research paper is an individual effort and the student 
is expected to submit it in prescribed form to the seminar spon- 
sor. The evaluation of the paper is made by the sponsor and 
comprises approximately one third of the workshop grade. 


The research papers are frequently of such value that a 
request is made to bring them to the attention of the entire 
workshop. The seminar group works as a unit to present the 
results of study on a topic. This is done through the use of 
interesting visuals, or through dramatic and other creative 
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presentations. The experience of condensing, culling out es- 
sentials, and finding communicative devices shows the amount 
and quality of learning. 


Professionalizing Activities 


Certification. The completion of the prescribed elemen- 
tary curriculum entitles the student to a provisional elementary 
certificate. This is valid for teaching all subjects in grades 
1 to 8 inclusive in any public school in Indiana. This certif- 
icate, which is issued by the Indiana Teacher Training and 
Licensing Commission, is valid for a period of five years. 


The workshop assumes the responsibility for directing 
the applicant through the various steps necessary for securing 
certification. The first step requires the candidate to get 
from the office of the Dean of the School of Education or from 
Indiana University's Office of Records and Admissions an applica- 
tion for an elementary teacher's certificate. After filling 
specified blanks, he must furnish a health certificate and a 
sworn statement of his allegiance to the United States and the 
state of Indiana, along with proof that all his taxes are paid. 
The application is then returned to the office of Records and 
Admissions where the courses taken in the University are entered 
as fulfillment of academic requirements for certification. It 
is then sent to the office of the Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, where the person designated to recommend certification 
makes the request on the application form. The recommendation 
is made upon the basis of personal qualities, professional 
characteristics, general health, and scholastic attainment. The 
application is then returned to the applicant, who attaches the 
one dollar fee and mails it to the Indiana Teacher Training and 
Licensing Commission. Certificate holders are advised that the 
license starts expiring from the date of issuance, whether the 
holder is teaching or not. If the applicant is not beginning to 
teach immediately, it is suggested he hold his request until 
such time as he expects to start teaching. 


Placement. All students in the workshop are asked to 
register with the Bureau of Education Placement in the School of 
Education before graduation. Most of the machinery for this 
registration is put in motion before workshop time. There are 
still some records to complete and understanding of the services 
of the Bureau to be explained. 


The record of each student when complete enough to be 
called credentials contains a record of his college preparation, 
references from instructors, a biographical sketch which in- 
cludes experience data and extracurricular interests, the report 
of student teaching, and an up-to-date photograph. It is the 
responsibility of the student to request references and supply 
the biographical material and photograph. 


The Bureau introduces the registrant to administrators 
who offer positions which fit his background, training, and 
experience. This contact may be person-to-person or by mail. 
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The record of the applicant is used in either caseand supplies 
information about the candidate which is of value in the inter- 
view or correspondence. 


The emphasis upon an up-to-date record is also explained 
to the registrant at the time of the workshop. His initial 
position is not the only placement the bureau makes for, as he 
proceeds with his teaching career and seeks promotion, the 
Bureau will counsel him and notify him of suitable vacancies 
for which he qualifies. The history of his teaching through 
the years with up-to-date references is necessary if the bureau 
is to give this service. The workshop enrollee is advised to 
keep sending to the Bureau the report of his experience. 


While the Bureau concentrates on filling positions in the 
state of Indiana, it has opportunities in all states and terri- 
tories and some in foreign countries listed in its file. A 
registrant may request that his credentials be sent to schools 
in certain geographic areas, or he may want them sent to private 
schools as well as public. 


The sending out of credentials occurs in various ways. 
The registrant may request that his papers be sent to a pro- 
spective employer, or the employer may request them. It is 
proper to ask that credentials be forwarded only in case of a 
vacancy. 


The workshop includes in its plans the appropriate con- 
tacts with the Bureau for explanations, interviews, and com- 
pletion of the files. This free service to each graduate in 
elementary education is of high interest and value at this time, 
oe it is one he can continue to use throughout his professional 

Ce 


Administrative relationships. A superintendent should 
be included among those who take part in the workshop, for his 
relationship to a teaching job is very real. Words from the 
man in the job bear weight, and often answer questions which 
the student is reluctant to ask the college. 


The superintendent willingly accepts the invitation to 
represent the thinking of his administrative colleagues in 
discussing what is being looked for in an applicant. He rein- 
forces the counseling of the placement bureau and shows how 
he works with it. He amplifies the interest the profession has 
in helping teachers succeed, and uses practical illustrations to 
show the students how they are to use their training. 


In addition, the superintendent helps the group to feel 
the importance of teaching and the need for good ethical inter- 
personal relationships with other school personnel. He gives an 
inside look at the workings of a school corporation and its ad- 
ministrative obligations. His very important contribution to 
the workshop is that the students are give a close view of the 
man who is the leader of education in his community. 


The student teacher is usually familiar with the role of 
the principal because of his help during field experience. It 
is found that there are many variations in the activities of 
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principals in different school communities. For this reason 
several principals are invited to participate in different ways 
in the workshop; for example, a panel of principals and super- 
visors may discuss the ways they help beginning teachers; a 
principal may join a group discussing lunchroom procedures; he 
may conduct a tour through a new building; or he may offer 
ideas and guidance concerning the handling of behavior problems, 
the consideration of all-school convocations, forms of athletic 
events, arrangements for excursions, the scheduling and use of 
special facilities and special teachers, records and reports, 
or working with parents. 


The workshop comes through with the conclusion that the 
principal is a key person in the elementary school. 


The student teacher in his assignment to a well quali- 
fied and experienced teacher seldom comes in direct contact 
with the supervisory personnel with whom he will be much con- 
cerned during his first teaching years. An individual repre- 
senting this area is included in the workshop program to lay 
the groundwork for understanding the services offered begin- 
ning teachers. 


Questions solicited from the group usually include the 
following: 


What does a supervisor do? 


How does she relate herself to the teacher, the princi- 
pal, etc.? 


How can-a beginning teacher make good use of a super- 
visor? 


How does a supervisor know when a teacher is off toa 
good start? 


Legal Aspects of Teaching 


Questions concerning the legal status of contracts and 
tenure are usually asked, but there is little available re- 
source to tell the teacher of his legal rights and responsi- 
bilities. Such benefits as retirement, leaves of absence, and 
sick leave are explained when the hiring is done. A beginning 
teacher needs to know in advance that there are deductions for 
Social Security, income taxes, and retirement. 


The liability of the person in charge of other people's 
children is frequently unknown. The supervision of the play- 
ground, the condition of equipment, the responsibility on trips 
and excursions, etc. all have a legal angle. If the teacher is 
aware of his liability in such situations, he can plan and co- 
operate intelligently with his principal. A person conversant 
with school law makes an excellent addition to the workshop. 


Professional operations. During campus days the student 
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has had opportunity to become acquainted with the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Indiana State Teachers Association 
through the Future Teachers Association. There has also been 
opportunity to belong to the student chapter of the Association 
for Childhood Education International. During the field ex- 
perience he has met or attended meetings of these groups in the 
local community. He needs few additional points clarified, for 
he has already found out how many and which organizations he 
should join, how he can go about joining, how much the dues are, 
and so forth. 


A representative of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion is invited to present the discussion and ansyer the 
questions relating to the National Education Association and all 
of its affiliates. He also explains the professional heritage 
of standards, status, and welfare bequeathed to the present-day 
teacher by previous generations in the profession. 


In addition to this, the Student Professional Growth Com- 
mittee of the workshop previews and conducts discussions at film 
hours, using films many of which are produced by N.E.A. (See 
list in appendix). This committee also provides examples and 
information about the professional magazines that accompany 
membership in many of the organizations. 


The workshop provides a good opportunity to introduce 
the Indiana University School of Education Alumni Association. 
This very active organization is a part of the over-all alumni 
organization of the University whose program fosters a live 
contact between the graduate in the field and the School of 
Education. The recent graduate needs to know of the regional 


meetings, the annual banquet, and the services the organization 
performs. 


The student comes to the workshop with interest in the 
P.T.A. because he has attended meetings in the school in which 
he taught. The request to put this association on the program 
arises from inquiries about the role of the teacher in the 
organization, the variations of activities in many schools, 
and the relationship to the state and national organizations. 
There is also a need to see that this organization is one way 
of working with parents. 


Social Activities 


The workshop uses social meetings to a great advantage 
because some of the objectives of the course are met in this 


way. The cost is taken care of by students assessing themselves 
a small fee. 


The workshop begins and ends with a coffee hour. The 
first social hour is for greeting and visiting. It sets a 
good climate for the intensive course and is essential because 
the students are apart for almost a semester and are eager to 
share the vital experiences of student teaching. The on-campus 
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14 
student teachers assume responsibility for this first meeting. 


A mixer, another social event, makes a valuable contri- 
bution for it brings together those who are soon to go to the 
field experience and those who are returning. The workshop 
members act as hosts. During the first part of the program 
they organize the activities that they feel will help make the 
new student teacher better informed. By arranging small groups 
made up of those assigned to the same city or school, the 
questions and concerns are aired and talked over. The second 
portion of the program is devoted to humorous skits, song 
parodies, and role playing. A serious note is added when a panel 
of students discusses the keeping of the Log Book and reads 
sample jottings. The mixer provides a good briefing for those 
who are about to start, and gives an example of the profes- 
sional concern teachers have for one another. It is a way for. 
one young person to say to another that teaching is satisfying. 


Many other occasions for small group socializing occur 
during the workshop, all of which produce friendliness. A 
coffee hour is scheduled for the last morning. It is a type 
of farewell, and is cherished by both the faculty and the stu- 
dents. 


Special Areas of Interest 


The council of the workshop surveys the group and reports 
areas of special interest, the most common of which are given 
program space. The nature of the topic usually calls for an 
authority to be asked to speak. 


At least one fourth of the members of a workshop are al- 
ready married. With few exceptions the others plan to marry 
soon and continue teaching. The two full-time obligations, 
teaching and homemaking, present problems to women. The stu- 
dents request guidance in carrying out such a program. The 
discussion leaders who are invited must be experienced and 
sympathetic as well as conversant with sociological and pro- 
fessional implications. 


The joy of having a salary is short-lived if there is 
not a realistic basis for spending. The deductions from 
salaries, the professional expenses, and the budgeting for 
living costs and self improvement are of great importance now 
to the graduating student. The School of Business furnishes 
good guidance, which is well received as a program item for the 
workshop. The sponsoring faculty feels that this knowledge 
contributes to good adjustment in the first year of teaching. 


The students are concerned about their first days alone 
in the classroom. The ideas that they receive from their 
supervising teachers and from their September school experi- 
ences are pooled, edited, and put into suggestion sheets. 
Panels of experienced teachers and administrators highlight 
many good considerations and reply to questions. They suggest 
resource material, especially the easily procured teachers’ 
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manuals that accompany textbook series. Thus the student is 
armed with some help for beginning days. 


School camping is important in several school systems 
of the state and, where it is included in the curriculum, stu- 
dent teachers receive an increasing number of first-hand ex- 
periences,. The necessary preparation for camping, the kinds 
of learning, the values, and the results of this addition to 
an elementary curriculum make up a popular topic. The School 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation furnishes the 
experts in this field, who willingly contribute to the workshop. 


The environmental influence on learning is a matter that 
now concerns the student. The many new buildings and the great 
variation in facilities are good points for the group to share 
from their own experiences. Dealing with the school surround- 
ings so that learning can take place efficiently in a pleasant 
atmosphere baffles the beginning teacher; hence, management of 
facilities and space is a fruitful subject. The housekeeping 
and care of equipment which contribute to the classroom climate 
are also discussed. The expert on school buildings and equip- 
ment offers guidance and develops an aesthetic sense for judging 
school environment. 


Interesting Workshop Techniques 


Material brought from the classroom is valuable and 
stimulating to the workshop. The contributors are untiring in 
their efforts to share and explain, and the benefits of this 
activity spread to the students who are in an earlier phase of 
their training. 


Exhibits. It is necessary that there be an organized way 
of presenting material from so many contributors. Merely ex- 
hibiting is not sufficient, for an understanding of the situation 
out of which the production grew is essential. The plan must 
permit explanation and evaluation. 


The first step toward classification is made by dividing 
the offerings into area groupings, i.e., social studies, creative 
writing, arithmetic, science, etc. Each grouping receives pro- 
gram space, and plans are made that are suitable for mate- 
rial in each field. Two good examples of the handling of student 
curriculum materials are given below. These concern the evalua- 
tion and exhibit of science materials and of arithmetic 
materials. 


_ The Science Exhibit Committee divides materials in- 
to three main topics: weather, physical science, and 
plants and animals. Workshop members are organized into 
three rotating groups. During the first session of each 
group, committee members lead a discussion based on the 
following questions related to a science program: 


1. What kinds of science problems affect the child in 
his everyday environment? 
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2. What understandings of science do children need? 


3. Does science content need to be organized according 
to grade level? 


4. Does the program encourage the use of the scientific 
methods and attitudes? 


5. What influence does the science program have on chil- 
dren's behavior? 


Presentation of science materials and activities 
by the contributors is evaluated by each workshop member 
on an individual evaluation sheet titled"Be Your Own 
Judge." The criteria used were: 


1. What understandings can be drawn from this material? 
In what way are these significant? 


2. What misconceptions could result? 


3. How are the concepts presented appropriate for the 
children? 


4. What are some better ways for children to learn these 
ideas? 


5. How can this project stimulate further learning? 


6. To what extent does preparation or use of this mate- 
rial involve pupil participation? 


The arithmetic exhibit meeting is concerned with 
the presentation and evaluation of materials which are 
part of the arithmetic programs carried out during the 
span of student teaching. The materials are for the most 
part made by the student teachers themselves. 


Some of the materials presented are charts illus- 
trati concepts of number relation (for lower elementary 
grades), charts on time, temperature, number practice, 
Place value, fractions, multiplication, and measurement. 
Discussion is led by members of the Arithmetic Committee 


and by workshop members who contributed materials and 
ideas. 


The materials are evaluated according to the 
following criteria: 


Problems of Number and Measure 
1. Are the concepts correctly illustrated? 
2. Are they clearly presented? 


3. Does the chart promote further learning? 
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Ideals for Practice 
1. Does it have a real purpose? 
2. Does it encourage wide participation? 
3. Can results be evaluated? 
Several problem situations are presented by the 


students, and a discussion follows. This discussion is 
based on the criteria set up for Problem Situation: 


1. Is the problem situation real to the child? 
2. Is the situation appropriate for his age level? 
3. What important understandings are gained? 
4. What part do children play in making it? 
Problem clinics. The problem clinic attempts to take care 
of the many items in student Log Books and reports that relate 
to trying situations in the classroom. It is thought that, by 


emphasizing broader ways of thinking, better solutions to these 
problems can be found. 


The general plan of procedure is to present the problem 
in a skit organized and presented by a workshop committee. This 
skit is viewed by a special panel as well as by the inter- 
workshop group. The panel is made up of a parent, a school-age 
child, a principal or psychologist, and a teacher. The skit is 
performed in such a way as to leave a good opening for discus- 
sion. One of the players asks the panel members for their 
solutions to the problem. The youngest member replies first, 
with his interpretation of how the child feels in such a situa- 
tion. Any member of the audience may enter into the discussion 
if he wishes, giving suggestions and asking more from the panel. 
The fact that the panel includes representatives of each of the 
important groups concerned in a classroom problem means that 
better and more varied patterns of thinking will be used in 
solving the problem than would be used by the teacher alone. 


Two or three episodes are all that can be handled during 
one session. In two or three meetings most of the typical prob- 
lems can be covered. Selections are made from the description 
of problem situations that the enrollees submit. The committee 
whose duty it is to classify these usually finds there are many 
similar episodes, and it selects the ones most frequently men- 
tioned rather than the unusual. 


This kind of session is one that shows up well on partic- 
ipation reports and provokes much discussion afterward. 
feel unsatisfied because no formula for similar situations is 
offered, yet they recognize that broad understanding on the part 


of the teacher is essential to the improvement of trying situa- 
tions. 
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RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 


This course, which ends undergraduate professional edu- 
cation, is a favorable place for doctoral and departmental 
research. The enrollees, easily contacted and directed, are 
willing to participate in professional studies. Here is an 
excellent opportunity to study attitude toward teaching, the 
gaps in training, trends in classroom practice, proficiencies 
of the student, skills developed in student teaching, and many 
other subjects needing survey. 


At the present the use of this resource is infrequent 
and unplanned. Each attempt of former workshops needs more 
thorough exploration. A sketchily conceived survey of growth 
in writing skills during the four years of college requires 
verifying and expanding to include other communication skills. 
Another study which is surveying the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials in student teaching needs to be continued. One study of 
teachers attitudes is incomplete and deserves development. 


Systematic study by the elementary staff should precede 
changes considered in the training pattern for elementary 
teachers. The workshop participant comes directly from student 
teaching, where he puts his training to test. This makes him 
a strategic subject for appraisal and inquiry. Perhaps this 
kind of research should receive first consideration. 


It is not possible to handle a large number of research 
projects because the workshop continues only a few weeks. A 
comprehensive plan with accompanying policies needs to be 
worked out for general guidance. In accordance with such a 
plan, the coordinator should receive requests for specific 
research projects well in advance of the workshop dates. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation has a threefold impact on the workshop. The 
textbook chosen for the course is the starting point for devel- 
oping understanding; the different way of taking a course 
deserves evaluating; and the course, like all other credit work, 
has to receive a grade. All the phases come into sharp focus, 
and every attempt is made to have them relate to each other, as 
the individual studies, applies, and receives evaluation. 


Evaluation as a Topic of Study 


In the classroom experience the task of judging learning 
and progress is challenging and often disturbing. A teacher- 
made test that brings poor results makes the student teacher 
question his teaching power. His contact with a few standard- 
ized tests raises interest in other types and forms. Instruments 
good for child study of personality and behavior problems are 
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sought. These in turn bring need for knowledge of good cumula- 
tive files and ways of recording and reporting progress. 


The workshop study brings much insight into the process, 
for it can be related to the student's recent experiences in 
the classroom. Evaluation that continues throughout learning, 
that is based on the originally stated objectives, that forms 
the basis for future planning, and that is considered valid by 
the individual being judged can help the student teacher with 
the next class he teaches. It can also be applied to his pre- 
sent experience in the workshop. 


Evaluation of the Workshop 


After studying principles of evaluation it is expected 
that they be applied to the workshop. Continuous appraisal 
operates effectively when participants channel ideas, reactions, 
and suggestions to the council and cooperating committee, who 
in turn consider them in relationship to the total program. A 
final reaction sheet covers all facets of the activity of the 
workshop and provides for a gradation of response. Instruments 
which are quickly read and have responses easily indicated en- 
courage careful consideration. (See appendix). The use of an 
evaluation sheet is valuable for planning future workshops and 
determining the effectiveness of each experience. Suggestions 
for improvement are requested and, though they are indirect eval- 
uations, they provide for better arrangements in the future. 


The evaluation sheets bring interesting things to the 
surface. Items that consistently reappear in a favorable 
position are those that deal with certification and place- 
ment. In the next position are all those activities that re- 
late to the teaching of language arts. The research paper 
and seminar discussions are felt to be very helpful also. 

Again and again the consideration of personal problems comes 
high on the list. These include adjustment to the profession, 
handling a salary, and future professional plans. Following 
closely are those items that take up areas new to the partici- 
pant--legal aspects of teaching, school camping, the health of 
the elementary school child, and choices of professional organ- 
izations. As the student evaluates the workshop process itself, 
he thinks the sharing of ideas, experiences, and materials out- 
classes everything else. He prizes also the opportunities for 
speaking, socializing, and working informally with the faculty. 


When suggestions are elicited, the participant wants 
broad involvement of all the teacher and student personnel, 
much mimeographing of results of study and discussion, and 
favorable allotments of time and working facilities. He mentions 
the need for thorough planning and effective use of materials 
brought to the workshop from the classroom experience. 


It is felt that, as the student gets broad opportunity in 
applying the principles of evaluation, he can assist in and ac- 
cept evaluation with insight. 
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The Workshop Grade 


The student who completes his student teaching in the 
elementary schools receives a block of credit hours, usually 
twelve, to which no grade is assigned. He works with his 
supervising teacher in writing a report, to be used in his 
placement bureau credentials, which describes the situation, 
teaching activities, and particular accomplishment of the 
student teacher. It analyzes the strengths and weaknesses and 
suggests points to consider in placement. The evaluation form 
used is one that is the result of cooperative deliberation of 
college personnel, supervising teachers, and student teachers. 


Coming from this type of evaluation, the participant 
sees the difficulty in assigning a letter grade to the individ- 
ualized and varied activities of the workshop. With the de- 
liberation of the council to help, it is agreed the grade is to 
be derived from (1) the quality of the research paper, (2) the 
attendance and participation in all sessions, (3) the quality 
of contributions in subgroups and seminars, and (4) the handling 
of textbook assignments. 


Summary 


Evaluation receives major attention in the workshop be- 
cause the student expresses his concern, because the concept 
needs attention in good teaching, and because it has heretofore 
received limited attention in the course work. 


Evaluation might well be the title of the workshop course, 
for it is the summation and examination of all the four years of 
preparation for teaching. The student garners all his assests 
and looks at his knowledge and experience to see what his first 
teaching position will require. 


The faculty in elementary education have opportunity to 
appraise the development that the four years of training have 
produced. They can assess the competency, the assurance, the 
skill, and the interest the student takes to his part in edu- 
cating America's children. The workshop makes a fitting cap- 
stone for the professional year in the training of an elementary 
teacher. 
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SUGGESTED FILMS1 


Discussion Techniques 


How to Conduct a Discussion. 24 min. ES-569 


Presents the results of survy of 50 adult groups to find 
common elements of a good group discussion. Illustrates 
the qualities of good leadership and exemplifies 11 im- 
portant elements of effective group discussions. (EBF) 


Organizing Discussion Groups. 21 min. ES-368 


Tells why discussion groups are started and shows how a 
group may be initiated and organized. Indicates common 
difficulties of starting groups and some suggestions for 
overcoming these difficulties. (EBF) 


Elementary Education Series 


Curriculum Based on Child Development. 12 min. ES-395 


Shows a fourth grade class in which the teacher is guided 
in the selection of classroom activities and materials 
by the behavioral patterns of the eight and nine year 
old. 


fective Learning in Elementary Schools. 20 min, sd, b&w. 
S-462 


Shows a fifth grade teacher and her class as they plan 
their daily work for the study of a unit on pioneer life. 
Pictures class activities as the teacher gathers mate- 
rial; the pupils work individually and in committees; 
construct a mural; make models and maps; practice folk 
songs and dances; and study reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Concludes with a play being given by the pupils 
for parents and teachers. (Sturgis-Grant Prod for 
McGraw-Hill) 


1mese films may be obtained from the Audio-Visual Center, 
Division of Adult Education and Public Services, Indiana 
University. 
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The Teaching Profession 


Assignment: Tomorrow. 16 min. ES-507 


Deals with the vital role of the teacher in the life of 
our country. Stresses the importance of the teacher's 

work in the classroom, the place of teachers as citizens 
in the community, and their contributions as members of 

professional organizations. (NEA) 


Century of Service to Youth. 23 min. 


Film shows Robert Wyatt, Herman B Wells. Tells the story 
of Horace Mann and the century of service of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association. Made for centennial year 
1954. (IU, ISTA, EBF) 


Desk for Billie. 57 min, sd, b&w. ES-463 


Shows, through narration and dramatization, the impact 
of schools and teachers upon the life of an impoverished 
child. Documents part of the life story of Billie Davis 
who won an education despite the fact that her parents 
were migrants and "rubber bums." Portrays many of the 
problems faced by Billie and how they were resolved 
through her school experiences. (Agrafilms for NEA) 


Freedom to Learn. 27 min, sd, b&w. ES-4359 


Shows how a teacher, charged with teaching communism in 
her classroom by well-meaning parents, explains that the 
purpose of teaching is to help children learn to think 
rather than to tell them what to think. Pictures Mrs. 
Orin's classroom activities and shows her students seeking 
facts and exchanging ideas. Points out that freedom to . 
learn facts as they are is essential to the democratic y 
way of life and that this freedom must be extended to 

children in the schools. (Agrafilms for NEA and af- 

filiated State Ed Assoc) 


Working with Children 
First Lessons, 22 min. ES-321 
Demonstrates how an alert and understanding second grade 
teacher restored a normal and happy balance to a class- 
room disrupted by a new boy whose emotional difficulties 
led him to bully other children. 


Broader Concept of Method Part II. 19 min. ES-82 


A very good demonstration of how pupils, with the help 
and guidance of their teacher, plan and carry out a 
community project. 
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Teacher as Observer and Guide. 22 min ES-74 


Illustrates the guilding of pupils to better ways of 
solving problems, developing artistic talent, assisting 
slow learners, and guiding character development. 
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FUNCTIONS OF WORKSHOP COMMITTEES 


Cooperating Committee--6 members 


Plans with sponsoring faculty the calendar of events, pro- 
gram sequence, etc. 

Arranges for committee membership 

Appoints chairmen 

Meets in council with faculty and committee chairmen 

Receives communications from committee chairmen 

Is the "“oiling"group to smooth up workshop procedure 


Professional Growth Committee--10 members 


Acquaints the workshop members with: 
Professional organizations 
Local professional groups 
Professional magazines and publications 

Introduces speakers 

Takes charge of meetings in which the superintendent, 
supervisor, and other speakers in this area of professional 
matters are presented 

Takes charge of discussion in film hours when professional 
films are shown 


Professional Socialization Committee--10 members 


Plans "Singing Together" activities 

Arranges the mixer for the next student teaching groups 
Writes the thank-you notes at the end of workshop time 

Promotes good friendly relations among workshop members 


Ways and Means Committee--12 members 


Helps set up seating arrangements 

Is the source of requests for equipment (audio-visual) 
Assists exhibit committees 

Helps all the committees with their problems 


Clerical Committee--10 members 

Makes a directory of the workshop 

Collects and takes charge of the 25¢ fee assessment 
Keeps a file of the “hand out" materials 

Receives announcement notices 

Prepares the bulletin board of announcements 
Recording and Reporting Committee--12 members 


Writes the happenings of the workshop 
Presents each day the report to the workshop 


Group Participation Committee--10 members 


Keeps the record of individual participation 

Reports participation status to workshop 

Receives and compiles participation reports 

Advises the workshop on facilitating the group process 
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Film Committee--10 members 


Selects and plans the discussion of films for classroom use 
for three workshop meetings 


Exhibit Committee--32 members, 1 general chairman, 6 sub- 
chairmen 


Each subcommittee plans and takes charge of the meeting when 
curriculum ideas and materials are brought back from stu- 
dent teaching 


Reading . « « « « « 
Other language arts 
Social studies .. 
Arithmetic ... 
Science « « « 
Art, etc. 
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EVALUATION OF ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP 


Define a value as something learned, something enjoyed, 
something clarified, something shared, or something new at- 


tempted. 
Use this scale to rate the following: 


(1) of top value 

(2) of considerable value 
(3) of little value 

(4) of no value 


The workshop way of taking this course 
The seminar study and discussion 

The research paper 

The seminar group report 

The membership on a service committee 
The opportunities for speaking 

The singing times 

directory 

The coffee hour 


The Workshop Daily News 


The work sheet approach to replace examination 
The textbook 
The contact with faculty 


The choice of speakers 
ecial Meetings 


) Placement (Arganbright) 
) Group process (Film and skit) 
Lunch programs (Panel) 


Environment problems (Slides, etc.) 


Beginning days 


) 
) 
) Student teacher mixer 
) 
) 


Panel on supervision (Kelley, Hopman, Beale) 
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) AsC.E. meeting 
( ) Organization (in cold storage temperature ) 
Special Presentations Through Speeches 
) Looking Again at Language Arts (Strickland) 
) Legal Aspects of Teaching (McGhehey) 
) A Superintendent's Advice (Brock) 
) A Principal's Job (Marten) 
) Health of the Elementary School Child (Winters) 
) Your Professional Heritage (Purcell) 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( ) Working with the Exceptional Child (Eichorn) 
( ) Good Teaching Materials Through the Library (0'Melia) 
( ) School Camping (Carlson) 

( ) Handling Your Salary (Taitt) 

( ) Adjusting to Your Profession (Roberts) 

( ) Looking Ahead Professionally (Hicks) 

Films 

( ) How to Conduct a Discussion 


( ) A Desk for Billie 


( ) Freedom to Learn 


Seminar Reports 


( ) Working with Parents 

( ) Grouping for Learning 

( ) Discipline 

( ) Helping Children Work Independently 
( ) The Slow Learner 

( ) The Gifted Child 

Exhibit Meetings 


( ) Arithmetic 


) Seience 
( ) Language arts 


( ) Social studies 
( ) Art, etce 


Which workshop activity proved most valuable to you? 


Do you have suggestions for future workshops? 


Do you think you made your best contributions to this workshop? 
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PARTICIPATION REPORT 


Name 


Week of 


1. General sessions attended 2. Seminar sessions 


3. Committee meetings 4. Film hours 


Check and indicate the number of times you participated 
in any of the following: 


Made announcements Introduced speaker 
Chaired a meeting _ Led singing 
Spoke from the floor Had a part in a meeting 


Indicate your committee work this week. 


Indicate your contribution to seminar group. 


List your special services. 
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COURSES REQUIRED FOR A GENERAL 
ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE 
AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


All the courses which are required for the provisional 
general elementary certificate are listed below: 


Semester 
hours 


Biology Bl0O, Man and the Biological World......ecessees 5 
Botany B214, Nature 3 
Education F100, Introduction to 
Education P100, Introduction to Educational Psychology.. 3* 
Education P200, Child 
Education M323, The Teaching of Music in the Elementary. 

Education M333, Art Experiences for the Elementary 

English W101-W102, Elementary Composition 
English W103, or Linguistics L103, or Speech S12l....... 
English L101-L102, Freshman Literature 
English L390, Children's 
Fine Arts H100, Art Appreciation... 
Fine Arts S255, Crafts and Design T...wecceecccceeseseces 
Geography G10l1, Elements of Geography 
Geography G200, World 
Geography G315, Conservation of Natural Resources....... 
Government G103, Introduction to American Government I.. 
History H103, History of Western European Civilization I 
History of Western European Civiliza- 

t on eee 
History H105, American History: General Course I....... 
History H106, American History: General Course II...... 
Home Economics H206, 6 6 6600 
HPER R170, Nature and Practice of Playe..cccccccsccscces 
Mathematics M104, General Mathematics for Elementary 

Music E241, Introduction to Music Fundamentals......e.s. 
Music M101, Introduction to Music Literature I.......se.6 
Physics P100, Physics in the Modern World........seccceee 
Sociology $161, Principles of 
Speech S160, Speech Correction for Classroom Teaching... 
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*Must be taken before the methods courses and student teaching 
are taken. 


¥specially qualified students may substitute English W1ll and 4 


— W112, Elementary Composition, Special Program, 3 


at least two of these four courses in history must be taken. 
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The following courses must be taken during the second 
semester of the junior year or the first semester of the senior 
year: 


Semester 
hours 
Education E325, Social Studies in the Elementary...... 
Education E335, Language Arts in the Elementary 
Education E343, Arithmetic for the Elementary Schools. 3 


Education M324, Observation and Participation in the 
Elementary SCHOOLS 2 
Blectl 2or3 


15 or 16 


It is not necessary to complete all the above courses 
before taking the remaining required courses. 


The following courses must be taken during the first or 
second semester of the senior year: 


Education M425, Student Teaching in the Elementary 


Education E495, Workshop in Elementary Education..... 4 
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BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, was first published {In 1924 and has appeared regularly 
since that time. A complete list of bulletins may be obtained 
from the School of Education upon request. The studies in- 
cluded in the present and in the two volumes immediately pre- 
ceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise indicated, 
these may be obtained for $1 each from the Indiana University : 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. a 


Volume 32 (1956) 


1. Hoppe, Arthur, Students Help Improve the Curriculum in ‘ 
Indiana, 55 pp. 


2. Schmidt, Louis G., Two-Year Evaluation of the Internship 
in Guidance Program at Indiana University, 67 pp. 


35. Strom, Ingrid M., Teaching Load of Teachers of English in 
Indiana. 63 pp. 


4. Hughes, Otto, and Schooler, Virgil E., A Survey of Ath- 
letics in the Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Kssociation, 52 pp. 


Se Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: 
Proceedings, 56 ppe 


6. Barr, W. Monfort; Church, Harold He; and McGhehey, Marion 
A., Trends in School District Reorganization in Indiana, 


Volume 33 (1957) 

1. Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V.; and Fox, William H., School- 
room Motivation: I. Two Studies of spantsty and Pattern 

of Verbal Reinforcement as Related to Ferformance on a J 


Routine Task, 46 pp. 


2. Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V.; and Fox, Willian H., School- 
room Motivation: II. Two Studies of ntity and Pattern 
of Verbal Reinforcement as Related to a Measure of Drive on 
a@ Routine Task, 42 pp. a 


5. Rufsvold, Margaret I., and Hart, Adele, Secondary School 
Library Personnel and Standards in Indiana, PP. 
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Hoppe, Arthur, The Core in Junior High School, 44 pp. 


repay Earl A., Review of Research in Business Education, 
pp. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: 
Proceedings, 50 pp. 


Volume 34 (1958) 


Prensa, Carl G. F., Foreign Language in the Curriculum, 
30 ppe 


Mercille, Margaret I., Undergraduate Workshop in Elementary 
Education, 40 pp. 
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